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revolutionaries and the despair of the officers. With peace
at last in sight, a new enthusiasm had awakened in the
men, and a deputation from the Congress of the Fifth
Army assured the delegation that while they carried on
the negotiations the troops would " destroy every wasp-
nest of counter-revolution ".

Accommodation was already crowded in the citadel of
Brest-Litovsk; G.H.Q. was itself housed in a collection of
huts, and two of these were set apart for the Russians,
both delegations eating together in a common mess-room.
The problem of feeding these additional visitors was one
which taxed the commissariat department very consider-
ably, and for the first day or two the delegates lived on
short commons, but German efficiency and organization
soon surmounted this difficulty and comparative plenty
was restored.

The armistice terms which the Central Powers were
prepared to offer to Russia had been prepared by Luden-
dorff as early as May and had received the approval of the
Imperial Chancellor and the other Chiefs of Staff.1 They
were clearly dictated by the German desire to end the war
on one front, and contained no conditions that were unjust
or humiliating to the Russians. Hostilities were to cease,
and each side was to retain the position they held. On such
a basis it was hoped to settle the whole matter in a few
hours; but it was not quite so simple as that.

The Soviet delegation had come for propaganda as
well as for negotiation. They therefore opened with a
request for entire publicity of the negotiations, and, when
this had been agreed to, Joffe delivered a long address
setting forth the Bolshevik principles of peace and con-
cluding with a demand to all belligerents to end the
struggle and conclude a general agreement. He was
succeeded by Kamenev, who talked for an hour of his

1 Lieutenant-General Erich Ludendorff, The General Staff and its
Problems (London, 1920), ii. 517.